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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Avenarius' Philosophy of Pure Experience. Norman Smith. Mind, No. 
57, pp. 13-31 ; No. 58, pp. 149-160. 

In the pure experience which, for Avenarius' s 'empiriocriticism,' is all that 
exists, the spatial world varies simultaneously with the brain, yet for physics 
and biology the two are causally connected, and hence not simultaneous. 
The problem of metaphysics is to reconcile these two standpoints without 
setting up a false dualism. Thing and thought differ as first and second 
experience respectively. We may view things ' absolutely, ' apart from the 
self, or ' relatively, ' taking account of their relation to the nervous system 
and to perception. Between the mental and the physical series there is a 
complete point for point functional correspondence. Consciousness can 
neither modify a brain process nor result from one. Experience has two 
inseparable aspects, ' character ' (psychical) and ' content ' (physical), each 
of which varies independently of the other. But the difference between 
them is relative ; they constitute a duality, but not a dualism. The self is 
no more immediate than the not-self, from which it differs only by its 
greater complexity. Science finds the absolute standpoint usually more 
effective, though it must in some cases (illusions, color-blindness, etc.) 
adopt the relative standpoint. But the two are illegitimately confused 
when the abnormal is described as 'unreal,' and still more when all the 
mental phenomena are regarded as mere ' appearances.' The problem of 
the nature of objects in and for themselves is meaningless and contradic- 
tory. The logical functional relation between the brain's states and expe- 
rience as a whole expresses the ultimate truth about the self in its relation to 
reality. Avenarius seeks to defend a crude realism, but his use of the term 
' experience ' is very loose, and his metaphysics suffers from the defects of 
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the subjective idealism he so suggestively criticizes. Despite disclaimers, 
his position involves an extreme psychophysical parallelism, while his term 
' logical functional relation ' exaggerates the degree of kinship of the two 
series. The original, self-consistent pure experience is falsified at an early 
stage, according to Avenarius, by introjection. Starting with an idealistic 
interpretation of others' experience, based on a realistic interpretation of 
my own, I find myself forced to extend the idealistic interpretation to my 
own experience as well, and so fall into contradiction. Such is the origin 
of subjective idealism. In Der menschliche Weltbegriff (1891) Avenarius 
seeks to explain by introjection the transition from pure experience through 
animism to subjective idealism ; in his articles in the Vierteljahrsschrift 
(1894-5), however, the reference to animism is omitted, a difference which 
previous critics seem to have overlooked. In his view of animism Avena- 
rius was unduly influenced by Tylor. Subjective idealism does not begin 
introjectively as a falsification of naive realism, but is a necessary step in 
its correction. We must distinguish subject and object in our own experi- 
ence before we can distinguish them in that of others. Animism rests, not 
on a dualizing of experience, but on a duplication into 'inner' and 'outer' 
of one of the objects of experience, namely, the human body. It orig- 
inates as an explanation of the concrete phenomena of sleep, dreams, and 
death, and is not the source of the distinction between soul and body, but 
only the first and crudest attempt to define their interrelations. If intro- 
jection simply refers broadly to the distinction between ' inner ' and ' outer,' 
it is the legitimate beginning of philosophy, not the cause of all subsequent 
dualism. If, on the other hand, it refers to that constant alternation be- 
tween the realistic and the idealistic point of view, which is characteristic 
of subjective idealism, it has no necessary connection with animism, and 
is not the source of subjective idealism, which is a purely modern philo- 
sophic development based on physical and physiological considerations. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

Plato' s View of the Soul. Eric J. Roberts. Mind, No. 55, pp. 371-389. 
Plato's view of the soul is not developed in any single treatise but must 
be gathered from various passages in the Dialogues. The chronological 
order of these passages is therefore important, and on this point the author 
accepts Lutoslawski's conclusions. Plato regards the soul under two as- 
pects : as the subject of knowledge, and as the principle of motion or life. 
At first these two functions are treated side by side, special prominence 
being given to the first in the early Dialogues. The antithesis of these two 
functions is sharpened into a dualism corresponding to the division of Plato's 
ontological scheme into being and becoming. The soul is akin to the world 
of ideas, while the body belongs to the world of becoming ; in so far as the 
soul occupies itself with the things of sense it is untrue to its nature. On 
the other hand, the conception of the soul as the principle of motion im- 
plies its relation to the world of becoming as the source of movement. 
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But this connection of the soul with the two opposed orders of existence 
proves that the soul is distinguished by nature from both. In the earlier 
form of Plato's theory, therefore, the soul occupies an intermediate position 
between the two realms of existence. This anomalous position of the soul 
shows a defect in the Platonic ontology and at the same time suggests its 
remedy. The connection of the soul with both being and becoming 
might have led to the discovery that this opposition exists only for an ex- 
perience which is the unity of both. In the later Dialogues we find some 
such change as this taking place ; the ideas tend to become less tran- 
scendent and more dependent on the soul. Thus in the Thecetetus and 
the Parmenides the objects of knowledge are represented rather as cate- 
gories than as self-existent ideas, though the ontological scheme is not ex- 
plicitly renounced. In the Sophist, motion, life, soul, and mind are 
regarded as concomitant in the highest reality, and in the Philebus Plato 
recognizes the importance of the world of becoming and shows that it may 
be regarded as to some extent intelligible. The soul here occupies a posi- 
tion of supremacy rather than of neglected intermediacy. In the Timceus 
and Laws the cognitive and motor functions of the soul tend to become 
identified. The net purport of the ' world-soul ' is that the whole world 
must be accredited with a soul, because motion is rational. The dualism 
still remains in the assumption of a mortal and an immortal soul and of a 
good and bad world-soul. This dualism is never overcome, though there 
is evidence that Plato tried to qualify its absoluteness. The immortality 
of the soul is maintained in two senses by Plato : (i) as continued exist- 
ence, proved from the function of the soul as a self-mover, and (2) quali- 
tative eternity, due to its kinship with ideas. The truth to which Plato's 
theory of knowledge points — a truth which he himself did not clearly see 
— is that of the unity of nature throughout all existences and all processes, 
whether physical or psychical. 

George H. Sabine. 

Reflexion et introspection. H. Luquet. Rev. Ph., XXX, 12, pp. 583- 
519. 

There are three degrees in our appreciation of the objective world : com- 
mon-sense, science, and art. Corresponding to these are three degrees of 
appreciation of the subjective world : spontaneous consciousness, reflection, 
and introspection. Science seeks the laws of the objective world, expresses 
them by symbols, and applies its discoveries to practical life. Reflection 
does the same thing for the subjective world. Psychology was first mere 
reflection with formal methods borrowed from the natural sciences, but 
when biology advanced from a classification of species to a study of func- 
tions, psychology also advanced (through the development of psychophysics 
and the association psychology) from a classification of mental states to a 
study of the laws of mental action. Introspection is to reflection what art 
is to science. Like science, reflection seeks laws and symbols, and puts 
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them to practical use. In introspection, as in art, we seek to know things 
directly and individually and with no eye to their usefulness. With this 
difference in purpose goes a difference in method. Reflection is analytic ; 
the contents of consciousness are split up into elements and arranged in 
classes. Introspection is synthetic ; it takes mental states as it finds them, 
and studies them in their complex relations to each other ; it seeks not their 
laws, but their harmonies. Only by adding introspection to reflection can 
psychology fulfil its mission. 

S. P. Hayes. 

A Neglected Context in Radical Empiricism. C. V. Tower. J. of Ph., 

Psy. , and Sci. Meth., II, 15, pp. 400-408. 

James's declaration that consciousness as a metaphysical entity is non- 
existent has great possibilities, whether for metaphysics or psychology. In 
considering radical empiricism, the question turns on what this consciousness 
is. We accept its own answer : ' It is a context of experiences.' But the 
further question — ' What context ?' — is the crucial one, and the main issue 
which now divides radical empiricism from a sober-minded and experiential 
transcendentalism. Radical empiricism neglects the ' total context ' ; it 
does not satisfactorily account for the relational experience which is involved 
in the process of knowledge. We should not ' brand empirical unions as 
sham ' merely because they are empirical ; but, on the other hand, the tran- 
scendentalist has his own very real experience, even if he did substantialize 
and unwisely name it. Mattie Alexander Martin. 

Is Humanism a Philosophical Advance f S. H . Mellone. Mind, No. 

56, pp. 507-529. 

Thought, feeling, and will are not opposed to each other, and no one of 
them can be made supreme over the other two. The older idealism 
explained away emotion and will into forms of thought, and failed to give a 
satisfactory account of the ' reference to reality other than thought ' which 
thought implies. But does not humanism, in effect, explain away intellect 
into will and emotion ? Does it not deny to the object any independence 
of the subject's will andaction ? The answer to these questions must decide 
whether Humanism is a philosophical advance or not. Hegelian idealism 
developed the notion of truth as an organic whole, wherein the truth of any 
particular principle or set of principles is a matter of degree, not of abso- 
lute certainty. Here we come upon the pragmatist's contention, that the 
tests or evidences of truth always refer to concrete experience. Faith in a 
fact may help to create the fact ; for all consciousness is purposive activity, 
and all experience, so far as it consists of discriminated facts, depends on 
our personal activity. That truth is most true which serves the highest 
purpose. Axioms begin as postulates, and are sifted by experience accord- 
ing to their practical utility. But we must ask : What makes these pos- 
tulates ? If intellect is presupposed from the start, the humanistic contention 
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reduces to the familiar Kantian position that the first principles of knowl- 
edge are postulates forced on us by the assumption that science is not 
illusory ; if intellect is not presupposed, how can a primitive chaotic pure 
experience ' set us questions ' ? If humanism denies the existence of an 
ideal of truth and goodness that goes in advance of conduct, and has 
inherent superin dividual worth, it sinks to the level of crude naturalism. 
Granting that reality is not static, and that consciousness helps make our 
world, the vital question is : To what extent is the world of our own making ? 
Even admitting that correspondence with reality is not the test of truth, yet 
if truth is to work at all, it must be in some sense a transcript of a deter- 
minate objective reality. It does not follow that because reality is not 
indifferent to our interests and agency, it is therefore merely the accumula- 
tion of our own intellectual inventions. That reality itself should be simply 
the result of a long process of trial and experiment, starting from a char- 
acterless absolute chaos, is unthinkable. As a methodological postulate 
the doctrine that the real is what we make it is justifiable within proper 
limits, and has always been acted on by scientific and inventive minds ; 
but as a complete philosophy it is fatally ambiguous. Any identification 
of reality, as such, with human experience, is indefensible ; on the other 
hand, a refusal to seek the character of reality elsewhere than in experi- 
ence is entirely justified. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

Empiricism and the Absolute. F. C. S. Schiller. Mind, No. 55, pp. 

348-370. 

The essence of evolutionism is the doctrine that the world is in process, 
and this view is inconsistent with the old metaphysic which regards reality 
as a closed, static system. Spencer, who is supposed to have applied evo- 
lution to metaphysics, failed to work out a real evolutionary philosophy 
because he started from static physical conceptions. Professor Taylor's 
recent work entitled Eletnents of Metaphysics is the first serious attempt to 
restate rational metaphysics in the light of the recent contention of human- 
ism. Professor Taylor makes constant use of the language of purpose. 
Science, he agrees, constantly uses postulates which serve its practical pur- 
poses but which are not ultimately true. At times he even uses the lan- 
guage of radical empiricism, as when he says that 'the real is experience.' 
Nevertheless his attempt to convey the elements of humanism into a sys- 
tem of absolutist metaphysics has only inflicted damage on both. Thus 
his system still rests on the distinction between appearance and reality, 
which is radically inconsistent with his pragmatism. Moreover, he has 
both an empirical and an intellectualist criterion of reality. His concep- 
tion of the relation of axioms and postulates is unclear, for he seems to hold 
that a postulate, though useful, is necessarily untrue. Moreover, he makes 
an absolute distinction between the origin and the validity of an axiom, and 
fails to see that the whole historical development of an axiom must be con- 
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sidered in order to discover its real nature. Professor Taylor quite fails to 
refute the pragmatist's appeal to practical results because he does not see 
that the real pragmatist contention is that the intellect itself is practical 
throughout. Accordingly, he is unable to overcome the intellectualism of 
his school. The Absolute is an essential part of Professor Taylor's philoso- 
phy. He derives it from the assumption that the world is ultimately a rigid 
system, a perfect and complete individual in the form of an infinite expe- 
rience. The Absolute is out of space and time and hence cannot develop. 
The doctrine of degrees of reality is a pure assumption and is quite delu- 
sive, for it is impossible in any case for the finite to attain the Absolute and 
impossibility has no degrees. Nevertheless, we are bidden to believe that 
the Absolute realizes our aspirations and satisfies our emotions. The whole 
doctrine of the Absolute depends on the validity of the ontological proof ; 
viz., the transmutation of a conceptual ideal into absolute fact. Profes- 
sor Taylor's proof of this is a petitio principii. The question is whether a 
subjective claim of ours has a priori objective validity, for clearly the 
ontological proof cannot be empirical. The Absolute is a postulate of the 
extremest and most audacious kind, made in answer to our demand for the 
elimination of contingency from experience. It was put forward as an 
existing reality which no sane intelligence can deny, and it turns out to be 
an emotional postulate. It fails in this respect, however, because its use 
depends on its a priori certainty, which cannot be made out. Moreover, 
it does not satisfy our moral needs, for it regards evil only as the necessary 
incompleteness of the parts of a whole. The inability of man to identify 
himself with the universe is not the source of human misery, nor is it a 
common human longing. The Absolute, therefore, is a bad postulate be- 
cause it does not work, and it can continue to exist only as a personal 
idiosyncrasy in a few philosophic minds. 

George H. Sabine. 

Issues of Pragmaticism. Charles S. Peirce. The Monist, XV, 4, pp. 

481-499. 

The author restates his former maxim of pragmaticism as follows : The 
entire intellectual purport of any symbol consists in the total of all general 
modes of rational conduct which, conditionally upon all the possible dif- 
ferent circumstances and desires, would ensue upon the acceptance of the 
symbol. 'Critical Common -sensism,' which the author defended about 
nine years before his pronouncement of pragmaticism, may be regarded as 
a consequence of the latter position. It is a variety of the philosophy of 
Common Sense but has six distinctive characters : (1) Critical Common- 
sensism admits that there are both indubitable propositions and indubitable 
inferences- These propositions and inferences are acritical. In reasoning 
we are always more or less aware of the logical grounds of our conclusions, 
but there are also cases where a belief is determined by another belief 
without the consciousness of a general principle. This is an acritical in- 
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ference. (2) The Scottish philosophy regarded original beliefs as unchang- 
ing, and investigation shows that the change is so gradual that one may 
substantially agree with Reid. (3) Original beliefs were always regarded as 
being closely connected with instincts, but the Scottish philosophers failed 
to see that they remain indubitable only in their application to affairs of 
primitive life. (4) The most distinctive mark of Critical Common-sensism 
as distinguished from the Scottish philosophy is its insistence that the acriti- 
cally indubitable is invariably vague. A sign which is objectively indeter- 
minate is objectively vague in so far as it reserves further determination to 
be made in some other conceivable sign. Anything is vague in so far as 
the principle of contradiction does not apply to it. (5) Critical Common- 
sensism attaches more value to doubt than did the Scottish philosophers. (6) 
It is critical because it criticises four opinions : its own, that of the Scottish 
School, that of thinkers who base logic or metaphysics on psychology or 
any other special science, and that of Kant. The scholastic doctrine of 
realism, another position which the author defended before he formulated 
pragmaticism, is a necessary part of it. This means the acknowledgment 
that there are real general objects, real vagues, and especially real pos- 
sibilities. The ultimate intellectual purport of anything consists in con- 
ceived conditional resolutions or their substance ; and accordingly these 
conditional propositions must be capable of being true, i. <?., independent 
of being thought to be so. Pragmaticism may be illustrated by its answer 
to the question, What is time ? It is assumed that time is real and that it 
is a variety of objective modality. The past is the sum of faits accomplis, 
and acts on us precisely as an existent object does. The future is not 
actual since it acts only through the idea of it ; everything is regarded as 
destined or undecided. The present is the nascent state between the de- 
terminate and the indeterminate. The past works upon conduct by 
furnishing us the data from which we start. Future facts are the only 
ones which we can control, and those things which are not amenable to 
control are those which we shall be able to control. The present can only 
be conative, which proves it to be, as was said before, the nascent state of 
the actual. 

George H. Sabine. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Wundt's Doctrine of Psychical Analysis and the Psychical Elements, and 
Some Recent Criticism. II. Feeling and Feeling- Analysis. Edmund 
H. Hollands. Am. J. Ps., XVII, 2, pp. 206-226. 

Two objections to Wundt's theory of feeling have recently been made. 
It has been held that his distinction between feelings as subjective and sen- 
sations as objective is epistemological, and not psychological. And it is 
also said that his reference of the unity of feeling to that of apperception, 
and his consequent definition of the simple feeling, make it impossible to 
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distinguish between simple and complex feelings, save by reference to their 
sensational substrate as simple or complex. The article attempts to get a 
clearer view of Wundt's theory by a review of its development, and con- 
cludes that this criticism is mistaken. The distinction between feeling and 
sensation in the two earliest works is epistemological, though it has a psy- 
chological basis as yet undefined. But this position is explicitly renounced 
after this time, and it becomes plain by a comparison of passages that 
Wundt means by the psychological contrast of feeling as subjective and sen- 
sation as objective, that between the tendency of the one to fusion, and of 
the other to remain persistently discrete. As for the analysis of feelings, 
though its method is necessarily different from that applied to sensations, 
the canon is the same. The simple feeling is one which can be experienced 
in different mental contexts while itself remaining non-decomposable. The 
reference to the sensational substrate involved is never regarded as directly 
settling the question of the simplicity or compositeness of the feeling, which 
is, on the contrary, determined by experimental variation of that substrate 
regarded as the feeling-stimulus. A simple feeling may be found to attach 
to a complex sensational substrate ; and, — in the case of sensations belong- 
ing to multidimensional systems, — a simple sensation may possibly be found 
to underlie a complex feeling. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

Psychophysiologic du langage musical. J. Ingegnieros. Rev. de Ph., 

VI, 4, pp. 386-408. 

Musical language consists in the conjunction of sounds of which man 
makes use to express the primary musical emotions, and the emotional 
states which constitute the various forms of cultivated musical intelligence. 
The four constitutive elements of a fully developed articulate verbal lan- 
guage, its auditory, visual, phonetic, and graphic images, represent the two 
fundamental aspects of all neural processes, the sensory and the motor, and 
are localized in the centers of Wernicke, Kusmaull, Broca, and Exner, 
respectively. A marked parallelism exists between the genesis and the 
psychophysiology of verbal and musical language. Both take common 
origin in an initial phase in which the phonetic element and the musical 
cadence are undifferentiated, and the constituent elements are simple in- 
articulate monosyllabic sounds controlled by a reflex mechanism. These 
elementary linguistic phenomena undergo evolution and combination until 
the stage of simple articulate verbal language and of melodic inflection is 
attained. Speech and song then become differentiated, the one specializ- 
ing itself for ideational, the other for emotional expression. The use of 
graphic symbols follows, and the functions of verbal and musical reading 
and writing develop, thus doubling the available forms of expression by 
adjoining visual images and motor images of graphic movements to those of 
hearing and utterance. To these two new functions of reading and writing 
technical education may, in the case of musical language, add a third, that 
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of instrumental execution. To each function corresponds a special set of 
images, accumulated in the cortex and constituting the auditory, visual, 
articulatory, graphic, and instrumental execution centers. That these 
centers of musical language are independent of those of common language 
is indicated by the occurrence of aphasia without amusia, and vice versa. 
The center for instrumental execution, which is of course a center of motor 
imagery, involves neural groups belonging to different motor centers, and 
must be regarded not as an anatomical center but as a functional coordina- 
tion arising through education. The varying disturbances produced in 
different individuals by the same lesion indicate a varying predominance 
of centers according as the habitual imagery of recall is auditory, phonetic, 
or indifferent. Among musical analphabetes the functional types are motor 
(phonetic), sensory (auditory), and complete (indifferent). Among the 
musically educated a visualizing type, and two motors, the graphic, and that 
of instrumental execution also occur. Within this second class there are 
four possible cases, visual-motor, audito-motor, sensitivo-motor, and in- 
different, according as the coordinations of visual, auditory, or motor 
center with the appropriate movement is more perfect, or indifferent. The 
centers for musical language form subcenters or specializations within the 
centers for articulate language. The bimanual or bilateral character of all 
linguistic execution, verbal or musical, renders the doctrine of strictly uni- 
lateral centers improbable. 

Elsie Murray. 



The Difference between the Mental and the Physical. G. M. Stratton. 
Psych. Bui., Ill, I, pp. 1-9. 

This problem may be divided into two parts : (1) What is the distinction 
between the physical and the mental life ? (2) In what respect, if at all, is 
consciousness different from the field marked off as mental ? The first only 
will be treated in this paper ; the problem too, will be considered, not 
genetically, but as it actually exists now. Mental and physical existences 
are to be distinguished by their behavior ; they are not to be identified by 
peculiar marks, but by modes of conduct, by their way of influencing their 
associates, by governing laws. Careful observation will show that the 
behavior of mental as well as of physical phenomena can be expressed in 
general laws, and that the former as well as the latter, have regular ante- 
cedents and consequents. The kind of continuity, however, is different in 
the two cases ; just wherein the difference consists is for science to work 
out. Criteria of differentiation have been offered by Perry, Bush, and 
James, but upon examination they scarcely seem to stand the test of ex- 
perience. The function of this paper' is simply to suggest what seems to 
the author the most hopeful direction of progress in determining these 
differences. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 
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La religion comme fait psychologique. W. James. Rev. de Ph., V, 7, 
pp. 5-20. 

Religion, like government, is a complex, and therefore cannot be defined 
as a unique principle. For purposes of investigation we may distinguish 
between religious institutions and individual or inward religion. In the 
former sense, religion may be called a practical art ; in the latter, it is the 
inner life of the religious man. From the latter point of view we shall 
make our investigation. Religion contains elements not found in pure 
morality, since, in our interpretation, religion means the impressions, senti- 
ments, and acts of the individual in harmony with that which appears to 
him divine. And here the term divine is used in its broadest significance, 
and not as necessarily referring to a concrete divinity ; else such faiths as 
that of Buddhism or such idealistic conceptions as that of Emerson could 
not properly be called religious. But can we not be more definite by say- 
ing that religion is the attitude man assumes in trying to appreciate the 
universe ? Of course it is necessary to limit the term attitude here by ex- 
cluding from its connotation the deriding and scornful attitudes of the Re- 
nans and Voltaires ; for religion attaches itself only to serious states of 
mind. Though it presents the world as a tragedy, the tragedy ennobles 
and purifies. These religious states are unique, distinguishable from each 
other and from other states of consciousness. In morals, as in religion, 
we may say with Margaret Fuller that the essential is our manner of accep- 
ting the universe. In the one, however, the acceptance is with resigna- 
tion ; in the other it is even with enthusiasm. The world-soul of the 
Stoics may be respected ; the God of the Christian must be loved. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

Expression numerique de I 'intelligence des especes animates. P. Girard. 
Rev. Ph., XXX, 9, pp. 290-300. 

In seeking to account for the smaller relative weight of man's brain as 
compared with that of some of the smaller animals, Dupois worked out the 
following numerical expressions. Considering the brain as groups of reflex 
arcs connecting sensory and motor cells, its weight will depend on the 
number of these arcs, and the number of these on the number of sensory 
fibers. But the number of these fibers will vary as the total of the percep- 
tive surfaces of the senses, that is, as the surface of the body. Then to 
compare animals equally developed psychically but of different size, it is 
necessary to evaluate the weight of the brain by the extent of the surface 
of the body. Two animals of equal organization and the same form, a and 
A, the weights of whose bodies, .r and S, are known, will compare in ex- 
tent of surface as vs* '• V S*. This value, S"- ms must be multiplied by 
a factor expressing degree of organization to compare differing in degree of 
organization. The writer qualifies and expands these statements. 

C. West. 
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ETHICS AND ESTHETICS. 
Une illusion de la conscience morale. G. Truc. Rev. Ph. , XXX, 9, pp. 

300-314. 

The primitive restriction on individual activity for social development is 
the basis of the illusion of moral responsibility. Responsibility is the 
affirmation of consciousness. It should say, 'I feel myself act'; it says, 
'I act.' It makes the two terms of an act, subject and object, the cause 
of one another, forgetting that these words are but formulas summing up 
obscure forces within and without. Consciousness organizes itself without 
reference to the relative external. Sensations coming to us en masse we call 
one, because we cannot distinguish them. We incorporate their effects 
into ourselves. The nervous system, functioning under these sensations 
ever more easily, creates in us that ivresse vitale which deceives us. Moral 
responsibility thus appears as too much organic life, a hyperaesthesia. It is 
a gratuitous affirmation of consciousness, transforming its subjective infal- 
libility into objective certitude, through the effects of ivresse vitale. This 
objective certitude is a notion slowly acquired through human evolution ; 
a judgment affirming as absolute a natural product of contingencies. 

C. West. 

La logique de la beaute. F. Warrains. Rev. de Ph., V, 11, pp. 512-532. 
The purpose of the paper is to set forth the logic of beauty. The basis 
of aesthetics is the principle that beauty carries with it its logical and moral 
justification. But this logical basis must lie concealed. The charm of 
beauty consists in mystery and suggestiveness. Its rationality passes for- 
mulation. When works of art are capable of being analyzed and under- 
stood, they have passed as things of beauty. The hierarchy of such is 
based on the time they have been able to retain their mysterious sugges- 
tiveness. Art is the product of a time when men cannot formulate laws 
but only intuitively grasp them. Thus the presentations of beauty in art 
serve as incentives to reason and virtue. Art suggests an antinomy be- 
tween necessity and freedom. Two conflicts arise upon the application of 
logic to art. There is first an opposition between aesthetic sentiment and 
rational discernment ; secondly, one produced by the inadequate realization 
of the aesthetic conception in the material. These conflicts are considered 
with reference to the internal organic structure, the end, and the ideal sig- 
nificance of works of art. Architecture and music, between which all the 
other arts are intermediary, serve as illustrations. The antinomy of art is 
solved by the genius of the artist. In his work he is true to a higher logic 
and a higher fact, which he discloses through the medium of the concrete. 

W. L. Bailey. 

Le mensonge du monde. Fr. Paulh'an. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 3, pp. 233- 

267. 

Everything is changing in the world around us, and the question arises : 
What are the general forms of these transformations and what is their ten- 
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dency ? The first great law of existence is the law of systematization, and 
among systems can be found two great classes, those whose systemati- 
zation is accomplished and those in which it is in process of making. The 
latter present the phenomena of evolution and dissolution. Evolution is a 
systematization which effects itself and consequently is progress. To wish 
to separate evolution from progress is to consider it no more than a series 
of changes. The law of systematization is double : That which applies to 
the first class above is the law of conservation ; that which applies to the 
second is the law of perfection. It is necessary, however, to recognize 
here the purely relative character of equilibrium. Nothing belongs ab- 
solutely to one class or the other. However diverse they may be, things 
existing in the same world are, to a certain extent, related. There is a 
certain coordination if existence is to be maintained ; that which makes the 
reality of anything is the systematization of its individual elements. The 
second law is that of evanescence. Evanescence, in appearance, has much 
in common with death, but it is a superficial view which considers them 
alike. There are constant illustrations in the world around us of the work- 
ing of the law of evanescence in things which give most evidence of strong 
vitality. Science itself gives very striking illustrations of it ; its most 
important principles often serve only a temporary function, and thus give 
place to better formulations of their essential truth, or to a formulation of a 
larger truth. Evolution necessarily implies evanescence. It implies a 
disappearance of one form and the appearance of another. There is a 
constant process of transformation, hence of change, in all institutions, in- 
tellectual, social, religious, political. The third law is the law of opposi- 
tion. It is expressed thus : All that exists exists only in opposing itself to 
something else. Contradiction is as necessary as systematization. There 
is always some harmony and some discord between the interests of two 
living beings or groups of beings. For the most intimate relations, 
even , there is opposition between interests, so that renunciation is neces- 
sary on the part of each. At times, divergence of interest is concealed 
when the strong uniting power of a cause or a personality is present. But 
let this be removed and individual opposition reasserts itself. Again, in 
the spirit of man the interests of one element are never entirely in har- 
mony with those of other elements. Into one's life sometimes comes a 
crisis when elements in harmony prove inimical, and the contest is often 
terminated only by the defeat and subordination of one of the adversaries. 
The same sort of opposition exists throughout the organic and inorganic 
world. To exist together is to differ as well as to resemble. The universe 
is a vast chain of harmonies and oppositions. These tend toward the 
progress of the whole ; if there were only the first, stagnation would ensue, 
if only the second, revolution. One fact in the life of humanity seems 
essentially characterized by the mixture of incoherence and of systematiza- 
tion, that is, the lie. This is an establishment of an opposition between 
reality and our thought as expressed. But this discord is to serve the real- 
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ization of an end, to find a harmony. But under such a conclusion, where 
is reality, where is truth ? Our ideas in the concrete must be affected by 
this forced adaptation to circumstances. It is only by abstraction that we 
reach objective truth, valuable for the greatest number of intelligences. 
Progress is dependent upon greater elasticity of these ideas and the possi- 
bility of their being replaced by others serving the purpose better. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 

De la possibiliti des sciences sociales. Draghicesco. Rev. Ph., XXX, 

10, pp. 374-395- 

The problem which we are to consider is the difficult one, how to rec- 
oncile instinct with reason, brute struggle with justice. First, what does 
social determinism require to realize itself? Time. When we consider the 
millions of years necessary to bring us to this present stage of physical 
development, the question naturally arises : Is it the same within the social 
sphere ? The legitimate conclusion is that we now find ourselves in an epoch 
of social creation, of ebullition. We live in an epoch where social reality 
is only an aspiration towards being, and social determinism a simple desire. 
To seek for sociological laws merely by observation shows itself more 
and more to be useless. Knowledge and utilization of all the natural laws 
which govern the world are indispensable conditions of the social develop- 
ment of the human being. The acquisition of this new knowledge, if it be 
of great moment, for a time unsettles social conditions and makes readjust- 
ment necessary. Another disturber of social equilibrium, — which, like that 
j ust noted, may work for its final good, — is the conflict between communities, 
whether this conflict be political or economic ; the victorious and the 
defeated alike suffer from the consequent social disturbances. As in 
physical and chemical laboratories conditions must be exact in order that 
there may be the desired reactions, so in social societies regularity is 
realized only under isolated conditions. Outside elements are religiously 
excluded in primitive societies, and stress and progress are excluded with 
them. The most interesting illustration of this crystallization of social con- 
ditions is found in China. The Roman Empire is as striking an illustra- 
tion of the very opposite conditions, such conditions as might be seen in a 
mammoth chemical retort. One sees there the dissolution and disappear- 
ance of the bodies introduced ; but finally grains of crystal are, as a result 
of this struggle, deposited in the bottom of the retort. Socialism, by the 
realization of internationalism and of equalization of the conditions of the 
individual, will have fully realized the conditions necessary for this ideal 
crystallization. The world will be the retort, and the elements which unite 
to form the ideal crystals of a perfect social organization will be the people 
and the resources of the world. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 



